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THE ROS IN JANUARY. 
Thad the good fortamé to become acquainted, in his old 
age, with the celebrated Wieland, and to be often admitted 


to his table.—It was there, that, animated by a flask of Rhe- 
nish, he loved to recount the anecdotes of his youth, and 
with a gaiety and naivete, which rendered them extremely in- 
teresting. his age—his learning—his celebrity—no longer 
threw us to @ distance ; and we laughed with him as joyous- 
ly as he himself laughed, in relating the adventure which | 
now attempt to relate. It had a chief influence on his life, 
and it was that which he was fondest of retracing, and re- 
ost poignancy. J cen well remember his very 
words ; but there are still wanting the expression of his fine 
countenance—his hair, white as snow, gracefully curling 
round his head—his blue eyes, somewhat faded by years, 
et still announcing his genius and depth of thought—his 
om, touched with the lines of reflection, but open, elevated, 
and of a distinguished character—his smile, full of benevo- 
lence and candor. [ was handsome enough, he used some- 
times to say to us—and no une who looked at him could 
doubt it; but I was not amiable, for a savant rarely is, be 
would add,"laughingly—and this every one doubted; so to 
prove it, he recounted the little history that follows, 
I was not quite thirty, said he to us, when I obtained the 
hilosophical Professor of this college, in the most 
manner: I need not tell you that my amour pro- 
8 gratified by a distinction rare enough at my age. I 
ce had worked for it formerly; but at the moment it 
came to me, another species of philosophy occupied me 
much more deeply ; and I would have given more to know 
what passed in one heart, than to have had power to analyze 
those of a]] mankind. 1 was passionately in love ; and you 
all know, I hope, that when love takes possession of a young 
head, adieu to every thing else; there is no room for an 
other thought. My table was covered with folios of all col- 
ors, quires of paper of all sizes, catslogues of books, in short, 
of all that one finds on a Professor’s table: but of the whole 
circle of science, I had for some time studied only the arti- 
cle ‘Rose, whether in the Encylopedia, botanical books, or 
all the gardeners’ calendars that I could meet with; you 






c 


shall learn presently what lead me to this study, and why it; 


was that my window was always open, even during the 
coldest days, All this was connected with the passion by 
which T was possessed, and which was become my sole and 
continual thought. T could not well say at this moment how 
my lectures and courses got on; but this | know, that more 
once I have said, ‘ Amelia,’ instead of ‘ philosophy.’ 

It was the name of my beauty—in fact, of the beauty of 
the University, Mademoiselle de Belmont. Her father, a 
distinguished officer, had died on the field of battle. She 
occupied with her mother‘ large and handsome house in 


distant. This mother, wise and prudent, obliged by circum- 
stances to inhabit a city filled with young students from all 
parts, and having so charming a daughter, never suffered her 
a moment from Ler sight, either in or out of doors.—But the 
good lady loved company and cards; and to reconcile her 
tastes with her duties, she carried Amelia with her to all her 
assemblies of dowagers, professors’ wives, canonesses, ctc. 
where the poor girl herself to death with hcmming 
or knitting beside her mother’s ¢ard-table. But you ought 
to have been informed, that no student, indeed, no man un- 
cer fifty, wasadmitted. I had then but little chance’ of con- 


veying my sentiments to Amelia. | am sure, however, that|/their parties, Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was) se they always got that Jittle 
| gardeners ca 


= — —_—_—______— $$$ 
yond her years. In matt some pleasant remarks on the|/close to my windows, she guessed, that, intently occupied as 


defects of men in general, she observed, that “ whatyshe most 
dreaded, was violence of temper.” Naturally of a calm dis- 
position, I was wishing to boast of it; but not having the 
courage, I at Jast entered into her idea, and said so much 
—- passion, that I could not well be suspected of an in- 
clination to it. IT was recom d by ane ing smile; 
it emboldened me, and I be to talk muc r than I 
thought inyself capable of doing before so many handsome 
women ; she appeared to listen with pleasure ; but when the 

came to the chapter of fashions, T had little more to say—it 
was an unknown language; neither did she appear well 
versed in it, Then succeeded observations on the flowers 
in the garden; I knew little more of this than of the fash- 
ions; but I t likewise have my particular taste ; and to 
decide, I waited to iearn that of Amelia; she declared for 
the Rose, and grew animated in the eulogy of her chosen 
flower. From that moment, it became for me.the queen of 
flowers. ’ 

“Amelia,” said a pretty, little, laughing, roguish girl, “how 
many of your favorites are gondemned to death this winter?” 

“ Not one,” replied she ; “I renounce them—their educa- 
tion is too troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, and J be- 
gin to think I know nothing about it.” 

I assumed sufficient resolution to ask the explanation of 
this —— and answer; she gave it to me; 

“You have just learned that I am passionately fond of 
roses; itis an hereditary taste; my mother is still fonder of 
them than I am; Sear was able to think of any thing, I 
have had the greatest wish to offer her a rose tree in blow, 
(as a new year’s gift,) the first of Jan ; I have never suc- 
ceeded. Every year I have put a quantity of rose trees into 
vases ; the gr umber perished ; and I have never been 
able to offer o to my mother.” 

So little did [Know of the culture of flowers, as to be per- 
fectly ignorant that it was possible to have roses in winter : 
but from the moment I understood that it might be without a 
miracle, and that incessant attention only was necessary, | 
promised myself, that this year the first of January should 
not pass, without Amelia’s offering her mother @ rose tree in 
blow. We returned to the saloon—so close was I on the 


watch, that I heard her ask my name ina whisper. Her) 


companion answered, “I know him only "y reputation ; they 
say that he is an author ; and so learned, that he is already a 
Professor.” “I should never have guessed it,” said Amelia ; 
“he seems neither vain nor pedantic.” How thankful was I 
for this reputation. Next morning I went to a gardener, and 
ordered fifty rose trees, of different months, to be put in va- 
ses, ‘It must be singular ill fortune,’ thought I, ‘if among 
this number, one, at least, does not flower.’ On leaving the 
gardener, I wentto my beokseller’s—purchased some works 
on flowers, and returned home full of hope. I intended to) 
accompany my rose tree with a fine letter, in which I should) 
request to be permitted to visit Madame de Belmont, in or- 


the agreeable lesson and the charming scholar, were to me 
much pleasanter themes than those of my philosophical lec- 
tures. I builton this the prettiest romances possible; my 
milk pail had not yet got on so far as Perrette’s ; she held it 
on her head; and my rose was not yet transplanted in its) 
vase; but I saw it all jn blow. In the meantime, | was hap-| 
py only in imagination; I no longer saw Amelia ; they ceased 
to invite me to the dowager parties, and she was not allowed | 
to mix in those of young people. I must then be restricted, 
until my introducer was in a state of presentation, to seeing | 
her, every evening, pass by with her mother, as they went to) 


the street in which I lived, on the same side, and a few : der to teach ber daughter the art of having roses in winter: 
| 





any othef than myself would have discovered this chance ;/ such a coward in a carriage, that she preferred walking when : | 
lit was possible. “I knew the hour at which they were in the ||ady—their stalks twisted—they drooped—and finally fell, 
‘habit of leaving bome ; I learnt to distinguish the sound of|| one after the other, to the earth—not a.single bud remaining 


but I was a perfect novice in gallantry ; and, from the mo-| 
ment when P imbibed this passion from Amelia’s beautiful! 


dark eyes, mine, having been always fixed upon volomes of the bell of their gate, from that of all: the others ; my win-||on my poor trees, 


| chose to appear, I could not well raise ey@s from m 
book saben, as she came near my hose inane 
something to say, in rather a louder tone, as “ Take care, 


|mamma ; lean heavier on me; do you feel cold?” I then 
raised my eyes, looked at her, saluted her, and ge en- 
countered the transient gaze of mydivinity,who,with a 
lowered her eyes, and returned my salute. The mother, 
enveloped in cloaks and hoods, saw nothing. I saw every 
ing—and surrendered my heart. A slight circumstance 
augmented my hopes. I hed published my “.4bri of 
Practical Philosophy.” t was an extract from my course of 
\lectures—was successful, aiid the edition was sold. My 
| bookseller, aware that I hed some copies remaining, came to 
|beg one for a customer of his, who was extremely anxious 
to get it; and he nained Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. 
I actually blushed with pleasure; to conceal my embéliee- 
ment, I laughingly inquired what could a girl of her age 
want with so serious a work ? “ To read it, sir,—doubtless ;” 
replied the bookseller; “Mademoiselle Amelia does not re- 
semble the geverality of young ladies; she prefers useful 
to amusing books.” He then mentioned the names of seve- 
ral that he had Jately sent to her; and they gave me a high 
opinion of ker taste. “From her impatience for your ” 
added he, “I can answer for it, that it will be perused with 
reat pleasure: more than ten messages have been sent; at 
ast, I promann it for to-morrow; and I heg of you to enable 
me to keep my word.” I thrilled with joy as ! gave him the 
volumes, at the idea that Amelia would read and approve of 
my sentiments, and that she would learn to know me, 
October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose trees ; 
for which, ef course, they made me pay what they chose ; 
and | was as delighted to count them in my room, a8 & miser 
would his sacks of gold, bess a looked rather i 
ing; but then it was because they had not yet 
themselves to the new earth. I read all that was ever 
ten on the culture of roses, with much more attention 
I had formerly read my old philosophers; and I as 
wise as | begwe. I perceived that this science, like all oth- 
ers, bad no fixed rules; and that each vaunts his system, and 
believes it the best, One of my gardener authors would 
have the rose trees as much as possible in the open sir; 
another recommended their being closely shut ups one or- 
| dered constant watching; another absolutel “It 
is ever thus with the education of man,” sai r the 
volumes in vexation; “always in extremes—always for 
exclusive systems—let us try the mediom  aming heed 
|opposite opinions.” I establi a good thermometer im my 
|room ; and, according to its indications, | put them outside 
|the windows, or took them in: you may guess that fifty wa- 
|se8, to which I gave this exercise three or four times a day, 
‘according to the variations of the atmosphere, did not leave 
}me much idle time ; and this was the occupation of a 
fessor of Philosophy! Ah! well might they have taken bis 
chair from him, and sent him back to ; a thousand 
;times more childish than the youngest of those pupils to 
whom I hurried over the custo routine of phi 
lessons ; my whole mind was fixed on Amelia and my rese 











trees. 

| The death of the greater number of my eleves, however, 
‘soon lightened my labor; more than half 6f them never strack 
‘root. I threw them into the fire; a fourth part of those that 
‘remained, after unfolding some little leaves, stopped there. 
Several assumed a blackish yellow tint, and gave me 

of beautifying ; some flourished surpriain +e but only in 
leaves; others to my joy were covered with buds; but ina 


the collar, and which isto them a mortal mal- 


Thus withered my hopes ; and the more 


Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, ete., understood nothing at|! dow on the ground floor was always open ; at the moment I|/I hawked them from window to window, the worse they 


all of the lan eof the heart. It was at afi old lady’s, to| heard their gate unclose,I snatched up my volume, which) grew. é 
ghey rec : | was often “As down, stationed myself at the window, as if||to reward my trouble—thickly covered with leaves, it formett 


| profoundly occupied with my study, and thus almost every H a handsome bush, from the middle of which sprang a fine, 


whom I was introduced, that I became acquainted with Ame-| 
lias my destiny led me to her house on the evening of her! 
essembly; she received mc—I saw Mademoiselle de Bel-' 
mont, and from that instant her image was engraven in lines| 
of fire on my heart. The mother frowned at the sight of a 
well looking young man; but my timid, grave, and perhaps) 
somewhat pedantic, air, re-assured her. There were a few! 
other young persons—daughters and nieces of the ledy of, 
the mansivn : it was r—they obtained permission to 
walk in the garden, ee ihe windows of the saloon, and 
the eyes of their mammas. I followed them; and, without 
daring to address a word. to my fair one, catght each that 
fell from her lips. ; 

Her conversation to me as charming as her per- 


day saw for an instant the lovely girl, and this instant was) 
sufficient to attach me to her still more deeply. The elegant | 
simplicity of her dress ; ber rich, dark, hair, wreatheg round | 
her head, and falling in ringlets on ber forehead ; her slight) 
and graceful figure—her step, at once light and commanding} 
\—the fairy foot, that the care of guarding the snowy robe 
rendered visible, inflamed my admiration ; while her dignified | 
and com d manner, her attention to her mother, and the || 
affability with which she saluted her inferiors, touched my | 
heart yet more. | began to fancy, that, limited as were my |) 
os of attracting her notice, | was not entirely in- I! 
to her. For example, or leaving home, she usually 


| 








son; she spoke ov d nt subjects, with intelligence be- 


crossed to the opposite side of the street; for had she passed 


* 


At last, one of them, and but one of them, promised 


vigorous branch, crowned with six beautiful buds that got 
no collar--grew, enlarged, and even discovered through their 
calices, a slight rose tint. ‘There were still six long weeks 
before the new year; and certainly four, at least, of my pre- 
cious buds, would be blown by that time, Behold. me now 
recompensed for a)l my pains ; hope re-entered my heart, 
and every moment I[ looked on my beauteous introducer,with 
complacency. 

On the Mth of November, a day which I can never forget 
the sun rose .in all its brilliancy: I thanked Heaven, 
hastened to place my rose tree, and such of its companions 
as yet survived, on * persttle in the court. (I hate alre: 
mentioned that | lodged of the ground floor.) I wa 


w circle which the | 
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day, ata grand gala 

end of ries ‘! was then 
by, and eight ivation 
ht ; Tom sure’ Mademe de Belmont 
with as much i asl did. — 
first ; it had scarcely struck five, 
I took up a book,—there 
I saw Amelia appear, daz- 
we her arm to her 
gure so struck 
to speak, to catch 
her, but hers:-were bent down; 
was there, for she slowly, to 
I followed her wi gaze, until 
house: then only she turned her head 
door was shut, and she disappeared, but 






rose trees, 1 ran into the street, dismissed those 
who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself at my door, 
to await the return of my nei 

them that Amelia had confess- 


that preceded 
i rehended 
ortane. The mother scolded bitierly ; the daugh- 


ter wept, and said, “Perhaps, it may be found.” “Oh yes, 
perhaps,”—replied the mother, with irritation ; “ it is too rich 
a prize to him who finds it; the Emperor gave it to your de- 
ceased father, on the field when fle saved his life; he set more 
value on it than on all that he possessed besides, and now 
you have thus flung it away ; but the fault is mine, for hav- 
to my heart. I could neither close my || ing trusted you with it. For some time back,you have seem- 
to look at the Baroness’s hotel, as if.J||ed quite bewildered.” I heard all this as I followed at some 
ee walls; I remained there till) paces behind them; they reached home, and I had the cru- 
3 were fading obseurity—-the approaching of elty, to pretane, for some moments more, Amelia’s mortifica- 
and the frostness of the air,brought to my recollection||tion. 1 intended that the treasure should procure me the 
nat the rose tree was still ofthe peristyle: never had itjentree of their dwelling, and I waited till they had got up 
been so to me; I hastened to it; and scarcely was}|stairs. I then had myself announced as the bearer 
I it ‘the anti-chamber, when | heard # singular noise, like|| news; I was introduced, and respectfully presented the rin 
that of an animal browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trem-|/to Madame de Belmont; and how delighted seemed Amelia ! 


bled, I flewjand 1 had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed land how beautifully she brightened in her joy, not alone that 
beside my of which it was making its evening re-|| the ring was found, but that J was the finder. She cast her- 
past with avidity. self on her bosom, and turning on me her eyes, ha- 

i caught ap first thing in mid with tears, though beaming with pleasure, she clasped 
cane ; I wished to drive away the her hands, exclaiming, “ Ob, sir what obiigation, what grati- 
was too late - he Ayad just bitten off the beautiful branch of|| tude do we not owe to ?” 


buds ; he swallowed them one after anothef; and, in spite of} “Ah, Mademoiselle !” returned I, “you know not to whom 
the , | could see, half out of his mouth, the finest of] you address the term gratitude.” 










m, quickly ished their 
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way; it was a heav 
uttonous beast ; alas! it 


them all, which ina moment was champed like the rest. Ij} “T'o one who has conferred on me a pleasure,” said 
was neither ill- d nor violent; but at this sight, I was || she. ; 

no longer master If. Without well knowing what [|| “To one who has caused you a serious pain ; to the killer 
did, 1 discharged @ tow of my cane at the animal, and 


of Robin.” 


“You, sir?—I cannot credit it—why should you do so? 
you are not soeruel.” 


stretched it at my feet.. No sooner did I perceive it motion- 
less, than I repented of having killed a creature, unconscious 


of the mischief it had done ; was this w of the Profess-|| “No, but [ am so unfortunate, It was in opening his col- 
or of Philosophy, the of the gentle ? Butthus))lar, which J have also brought te you, your ae on 
to eat up my rose tree, my’ to admittanee to/} the groun ou promised a great recompense to him who 
her! hen I thought on its annihilation, I could not con-|| should find I dare solicit that recompense; grant me 
sider myself so culpable. ever, the night darkened ; I | pardon for ’s death.” 

dwervant crossing the lower andIcalied|| “And J, 


sir, I thank you for it,” exclaimed the mother ; 
“I never could endure that animal ; it took up Amelia’s en- 


tire time, and wearied me outof all 


* ine,” said I, “bring your light ; there‘is mis- 
re, you left the stable door open (that of the court patience with its bleat-| 
” 


was me of your been browsing on|| ing ; if- you had not killed it, Heaven knows where it would 
! ‘trees, and [ have : have carried iny diamond. But, how did it get entangled in 
+" came with in her hand, “Itis not|\the collar? Amelia, pray explain all this.” 


Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as much grieved 
that it was I who had killed Robin, as that he was dead.— 
“Poor Robin,” said she, drying @ tear, “he was rather too 
fond of running out ; before leaving home, I had put on his 
collar, that he might not be \eatl-he hed always been brought 
back to me. The ring must have slipped under his collar.— 
I hastily drew on my glove, and never missed it till I was at 
r. 


one of our sheep,” said she ; “I have just come from them, | 
able ga is shut, and are all within. Oh, blessed 
{ blessed saints! what do I see!” exclaimed she 
‘near; “it is ris of our neighbor Madem- 
Amelia de t. Poor Robin! what bad luck 
» Oh! how sorry she will be.” I nearly 
Robin. “Of Mademoiselle Amelia ?” 
voice ; “has she actually a sheep ?”—|| supper. 
Lord! no, shehas none at this moment—but that|| “What good luck it was that he went straight to this gen- 
four legs up ip the air; she loved him j leman’s,” observed the mother, 
that she worked for it with herown|| “Yes—for you,” said Amelia; “he was cruelly received 
at it. It of red leather, orna-|| —was it such a crime, sir, to enter your door ?” 
yand.she had embroidered onitingold|| “It was night,” I replied; *T could not distinguish the 
‘to Amelia de Belmont; she loves) collar, and I learned when too late, that the animal belonged 










ole 





ae e may be her.” “ What will she|/ to you.” . 
i in a fit of mn; the!) “Thank Heaven, then, you did not know it!” cried the 
vice ; she is right, it has been fatal to|| mother, “ or where would have been my ring ?” 


her. Yet if he should be 
un, | r 

~ Catherine set off: I tried to make it open its mouth; my 
rose bud was still between its hermetically sealed teeth; 


ressed it; in fact the throat was swelled. | 
tot with ificulty ; something fell fiom it at my feet, 


hie I mechanically took up and put into my pocket, with- 
ee hl much was [absorbed in anxiety for the 

» resusci rubbed him with all my strength; I grew) “Jf it had eaten up a rose tree about to blow,” cried Mad- 
more and more impatient for the return of Catherine, She ame de Belmont, “ it deserved a thousand deaths. I would 


" canve witl « small phial in her hand, calling out in her usual || have given twenty sheep for a rose tree in blow.” 
mia. -t, “ Here, sir, here’s the medicine. 1 never opened m “ And I am much mistaken,” said Amelia, with the sweet- 
y sh ga it to Ms i Amelia; I sity hag enone ‘est naivete, “if this very rose tree was not intended for 
t t. th ou. 
“Whv: iyall this, Catherine? where haye you seen Mad-||' “For me! you have lost your senses, child. I have not 
emoiselle Amelia? and what is her affliction, if she does not|/the honor of knowing the gentleman.” ‘ 
know of her fa¥orite’s death ?” “Oh, sir, this is a terrible} “But he knows your fondness for roses; I mentioned it 
day for the _ young lady. She was at the end of the street, || one day before him, the only time I ever met him, at Mad- 
_ searchin, a ring she had lost, and it was no trifle,|| ame de 8’s. Is it not true, sir, that my unfortunate favorite 
but the ring that her dead father had got as a present from||had eaten up my mother’s rose tree ?” 


only stunned by the blow: Cath- 


“It is necessary, at least,” said Amelia, with emotion, 
r, or eau de vie, or hartshorn,— 


“that I — learn how my favorite could have so cruelly 
ned you.” 

Oh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope, my happi- 
ness—a superb rose tree about to blow, that 1 had been long 
getching, and intended to present—to—a person, on New- 
Year’s Day.” 

Amelia smiled, blushed, extended her lovely hand towards 
me, and murmured—*All is pardoned.” 
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rs. I saw from a distance}\colle 

















the Emperor, and worth, they gy, more ducats than I have!! JT acknowledged it, and J related the course of education of 


CE AND THE ARTS. 


and withdrew. But I next day—and e 
day—I was received with a kindness that each visit 
—! was looked on as one of the family. It was T who 
gave my arm to Madame de Belmont, to conduct her to 
evening parties; she presented me as her friend, and 
oe er r dull ” her ing efor New Year’s on = 
rived, gone, evening ore, toa in 
vicinity, to purchase a lamb similar to that [ 
trees [ could find; the finest of them was for Madame de 
Belmont ; and roses of the others were wreathed in a 
meg round the fleecy neck of the lamb. In the evening, 

went to my nei ra with my presents. 

“Robin and rose treé are to life,” said T, im 
peasy homage, which was geceived with fulness. 

“| should like to give you @ New Year's gift,” said 


Madame de Belmont to me, “ if I but knew what you would 
vo 
“Tf it should chance to be my daughter—” “3; 


best like.” 
“ What I best like—ah, if J only dared to te) you.” 


I fell at her feet, and so did Amelia. 

“ Well,” said the kind parent, 

Year’s gifts ready found; Amelia gives you her heart, and I 

ive you her hand.” She took the rose wreath from the 

Ca, and twined it around our united hands. “ And my 

pein,” continued ¢he old Professor, as he finished his an- 

, passing an arm round his companion as she sat beside 

him, “my Amelia ia still to my eyes as beautiful, and to my 

heart as dear, as on the day when our hands were bound to- 
gether with a chain of flowérs.” 





CRITICISM. 


[The following is one of a series of numbers entitled “The 
Friend,” which were written by Rev. Timothy Dwight, in 
the year 1786, and published under the signature of “James 
Littlejohn Esq.”} 


Among the prejadices which are entertained by thesmind, 
none has a more powerful influence, than reverence for the 


opinions and practices of those who have lived before us.— | 


his prejudice reaches all classes of men, and extends its do- 
minion over method of thinking and acting. Great 
men observe, laugh at it, in the conduct of little ones; 
every sect perceives it in every other sect, and every indi- 
vieual, in the conduct of every other. In agriculture, at least 
in this country, it decidee every practice ; in the mechani 
arts, in the liberal arts, and even in science, it has a very ex- 
Thus the nature of the subject to be con- 
sidered, or perused, is little attended to, the force of argu- 
ments. pleaded in vain; and men live not by reason, but by 
precedent. This folly has been often exploded by philoso- 
phy, and caricatured by satire ; yet its power, either in ex- 
tent or degree, is little abated, The reason is obvious ; 
every man sees the defect in another, but not in himself; and 
while he wonders that his neighbors are sodeaf to reasoning, 
and 86 slow cf reformation, never reflects that himself is 
equally diseased, and equally néeds the benefit of the cure. 

The man, who upon his shoulders, carried weekly to the 
mill, a stone of sufficient weight to balance a bushel of wheat, 
and who refused to rid himself of the burden, because his 
father and grand-father had carried the same stone, forty 
pears, before him; was, imthe eye of reason, a less ridicu- 

ous object than the person who is voluntarily burdensd with 
a load of errors and follies, because others,who have preced- 
ed him, chose to carry them,. Yet we daily see multitudes, 
whose shoulders are humped higher than their heads, laugh- 
ing heartily at the awkward figure, their fellow Hudibrasues 
make around them. 

Homer, some thousaad years since, with great force and 
beauty, formed the Tliad, an epic or narrative poem, It was 
the first poem of the kind, and written with the first degree 
of human abilities. Accordingly, the pleasure it gave man- 
kind was very great, and the praise they heaped upon it 
without measure. Aristotle, a shrewd and curious iuvesti- 
gator, examined the structure of this poem, and the Odyssey; 
and having satisfied himself what we®e the means of the 
pleasure they afforded, ventured to form, from the practice 
of Homer, general rules for the conduct of an Epic Poem.— 
From the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, regarded by 
their countrymen with similar applause, he formed other 
rules tor the conduct of Tragedy. This code of criticism has 
partly escaped the depredations of time, and is now a law 
less disputed, even by most persons of taste, than either of 
the two fundamental rules of moral rectitude. 
three poets been moderns—had Milton written Paradise 
Lost, when the Iliad was written, and the best tragedies of 
Shakspeare been exhibited on the Athenian stage, Aristotle 
would doubtless have consulted their writings, for the source 
of the pleasure derived from them, and formed his maxims of 


criticism on their authority. How different a system would 


fy, that of hér daughter ten. 


killed, I” 
cted from the aiercut hamamnee all the flowering rose . 


Had these ~ 


“there then are your New 
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"+ asthe lunacies of Zoilus. — pic poems must have had an 


| duced their implicit faith in it, will prevent them from dis- 
_ eerning their propriety. In the view of candor, the justice 
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; have pro 7 "how 
have then been ghevd, with td sare impicit fe 
aah ore lowed their ites? Many 
.. of Aristotle’s present laws would, then ‘have been considered 


ies five acts ; and the 





unate issue ; all 


railed at,as a modern a 

demed the effusion of a} and a new cluster of great 

ancients moved down the tide of ages, with undi lory} 
perfection. The d ould then have been, wheth- 


the Iliad and Eneid were to the name of epic po- 
te issues were not such a 












on the establi rules of criticism, as to preclude 

m from a rank in this ctions, Homer's 
poachinery would have of all absurdities ; 
the wonder of al] would have been es 

Jat the groveling relish rsons as were capable o 


h pe 
‘enduring in dignified performances, the beathen mythology. 
| Thus the face of the critical world would have been essen- 
tially altered, and the propriety of every maxim would have 
been as questionless as that of those at present adopted. 
To those persons who never questioned the authority of 
the received m of criticism, these remarks will appear 
ill-founded ; for the prejudice above mentioned, which pro- 


@ them will soarcely be doubted. Yet how much of the com- 
monreverence for Aristotle, for all the ancients, and for many 
of the moderns, wil] the acknowledgement of them destroy ? 
I wuld not here be understood to condemn the generality 
of preepts in the present critical code, or to think disre- 
pare of its author. Aristotle was an excellent, a won- 
] for the advantages he possessed ; and 
bis acknwledged critical maxims are undoubtedly just. 
Aristotle ideas of criticism were taken from a few perform- 
ances: # had he lived in the present age, with the same 
inde e of mind, he would have altered of them 
for beer. As criticism, like the science of healing, 
forms all itprecepts from facts, the more numerous the cok 
lection of rts is, the fairer opportunity is furnished for re- 
ducing it tthe standard of truth. Milton and Shakspeare 
have adde-every original genius adds, to the stock of criti- 
cal ideas, id exhibits means of pleasure, the knowledge of 
which is 8 criticism, Hence criticism will advance tow- 
ards a higt perfection, as the varieties of the haman mind 
open newews of poetical objects, and peculiarity of genius 
furnishes w springs and meanderings of delight. The stock 
of poeticanages is as infinite, as the di of infinite 
workman®, in the natural and moral creation; and the 
modes of eibiting them as various, as the endlessly various| 
modes of feeption in intelligent beings. All these consti- 
tute the fi of criticism, and concerning them all, just and 
Mere tarks in the progress of things, will probably be 
made. 

A few simens of the influence of the above prejudice, 
on this bray of human knowledge, may perhaps be advant- 
ageously Spined to these observations. 

The quen, whether Paradise Lost, the Jerusalem De- 
livered, ancrious other 
agitated thritical world. ‘To decide this question’ with 
propriety, ven at all, one would naturally image it ne- 
cessary tove previously decided the nature of the Epic 
Poem. Yeis article is hitherto totally undecided. It has 
indeed beeften defined, but that definition has been as 
often conta. It would be not a little surprising—if any 

human follpre surprising—to see grave and learned inen 
seriously avarmly debate, whether a poem belongs to a 
certain clasefore they have agreed upon the characteris- 
tics of that's. 

The worpic’ signifies merely narrative, and according 
to its plain ning, every narrative poem is epic. But the 
phrase ‘epiem’ has been appropriated to such narrative 
poems, as @rned a dignified subject, were written in an 
eleveted stynd contained noble images, and interesting 
sentiments. this sense, also, the referred to are as 
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[the highest degree, Titus, a Sicilian, wrote a number || according to its i ) 

oS ae gin ee 

astora) poetry has been ; and to their modes of} aj] the ~ gene a 
succeeding pastoral have been limited—}| When the 
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and > Ken calines is its 
en ere 
a belong to this species of poetry. 


ters are fettered by it within such 


character of copyers ; and readers are prec] 
diversity of pleasure rationally to be expected from 


manner of 
trite, and innume: beautiesof nature are 


of that sterility and tastelessness, c 


defended by the author when grown to manhood 
foolishly praised by Doctor Warburton. 

In our own happy state of society, disjointed from the cus- 
toms and 
science 









caus iti not coped fem Ving or Theocnits eal te off the | 
hi toral subjects, and all the amt 
m to the mind in verse, did} biscuit ware, and then delivers 


The misfortunes of thismode of jndging are great. Wri-|| rolled up in the 

SE 

geauine adventure of genius; and degraded to e || the of the ware. ‘When the 

vded fou. that || thus a 

A ade per- |i rally 

petually variegated rovings of imagination. Poens, by the|/tached. This is effected by 

them, are necessitated to be stale and| water, where the paper soon 

up from} to allow of its bei 
the enjoyment of mankind. From this pe oe most) full impression of ws 
ained of in the pas-|| The r having been removed, is suffered 

torals of Pope, pardonable in a sai didbaaen. but foolishly stand aietiainat tne to become eae eal is put ~ 

, and more} an oven, at a low heat, for the purpose of dissipating the 
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from the printing press,’ it is, of 
stamped with the intended pattern. tt is 
while wet with the color, to a girl, who cuts 
jous paper with of scissors, and passes 
girl, who im applies it to a piece of 
firmly,by rubbing it very hard Spices? dome ‘igh zhtly 
y hard witha piece i 

forma of a short eylinger. a) 4 

ign of this hard rubbing isto forceithe color into 
, have lain on for about an Eber, hee preg 


ound to be sufficiently fixed to admit.of their being ¢ 








peeled off by gentle friction, | 
pattern upon the blacuit 


and it for receiving the glaze, 
It must be obvious, that it is necessary to employ a 
to 


of Evrope, commencing a new system of|| which is transparent, in order to give full 
politics, it is to be ardent! hoped, that so much) iancy of the cobalt color. of 


A little of this blue oxyde 


'the natural stre of 


independence of mind will be assumed by vs, as to induce us|/generally mixed with the glaze, for the same as 
to shake off these rusty shackles, examine things on the plan|/laundresses employ smalt with their starch, viz, to 
of nature and evidence, and laugh at the grey-bearded de || the whiteness, by subduing any yellow tint that might x 
cisions of atios authority. There is ever a propensity ase wise impair its lustre. a 
mind, when forming a class, species, or genus, to form it Here I cannot. avoid observing, that it would i D 
the knowledge of a few individuals. Hence itis of necessi-|| tant acquisition, if some suitable article, imepeatiend oll eae 
ty imperfect formed, and all conclusions based upon it,|| be discovered, formixing with the colors which aree od 
mast be erroneous. This is the great imperfection of theo-|/in printing on earthern ware, and which could be of such a 
ries and systems, and thechief cause of their failure in @| nature as not to require to be burnt off previously to the ap- 
a application ; classes ought never to be erected, but) plication of the glaze. It appears to me tobe worth while to 
m the knowledge of many individuals belonging to them,|| institute a series of experiments, for this object ; 
and to be accurately just from the knowledge of all. Per-|' because, if it could be attained, immense qu of primt- 
haps even with this knowledge, they would be constituted) ed goods, besides those which are ornamented by the peneil 
with difficulty in the poetical world. 3 poms are of such||might be completely finished with tworfirings, instead of 
a nature as to blend and harmonize, in seveval characteris-|/ three, which, om the present plan, such goods always require. 
tics, with the kinds bordering on them ; and can be no more} Were it on no other account then the expense of this vehicle 
exactly limited or separated, than the hues of the rainbow. | it is desirable to find a substitute. Some of the first enamel 
For these reasons, every definition intended to be just on) painters think it necessary to use even the best rectified oil 
this subject, ought to be general and Jiberal ; nature ought|/ of amber, and this, of late years, has been very costly. 
to be consulted im preference to Aristotle; and other approved|/ Awother idea occurs to me respecti ware, which 
writers, as well as Homer apd Virgil, Sophocles and Theoc- | however fanciful it may now , will, I doubt not, some 
of genius would be no longer|}time or other, be realized. What I refer to, is the possi 


ritag, On this plan, the wi possibility 
clipped, and its taking the natural direction, and using! of printing two or three different colors at onee, like the 
a ~ 4 mint be free ape elevated ;}| Lancashire printers. This, I presume, would be a 
on this plan, writer who produced pleasing selections et} digeovery of t importe nee to turer 
images and sentiments from the widely extended and ends aibhe ween or porcelain, Da ten oo 


ms, are epic poems, has often 


lessly diversified paradise of nature, would beassured of re-| 
aling the taste of his readers ; and on this plan, Goldsmith's 

serted Village Would hold the first rank in pastoral poet- 
ry, and Paradise\Lost be clearly seen to be superior to every 
other epic production. 








A. 





From "arkes’ Ke say. 
PORCELAIN PRINTING. 


The potters of England have derived great advantage from 
the introduction of the printing press. The use of in- 
valuable machine, which is comparatively of Jate date, has 
enabled these manufacturers to produce a greater variety of 
patterns, and of neater execution, than could possibly be ac- 
quired, at a small expense, by the pencil. 

As this is a curious branch of the business, it will be 
er to describe it a little more particularly. It cou bs 
first ing the intended pattern with some metallic color, 
chiefly the oxyde of cobalt,on what is called silver paper, and 
then in transterring the color from the paper to the surface ot 
the porcelain. This style of coloring earthen ware is a very 
successtul imitation of the old blue porcelain of China, and, 
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truly epic, ay hitherto written. But if an epie poem must 
be exactly lhe Iliad, Odyssey, or Aneid, or if it m 
rehearse théons of « warrior, Paradise Lost will be ex- 
cluded fromnomber. 

The truthuch is the reverence for Homer and Virgil, 
and such thimission to Aristotle’s idea of this subject, 
that in deci¢his question, we recor to Aristotle’s ideas o 
that exampld not to the nature of the subject at large, 
ror to any ifte principles of our own. Thus a single 
specimen 18,3ia prejudice, erected into a class; and while 
we make thoecies, as a logician would say, which is no 
more than atyidual of that species, in endeavoring to re- 
duce other ifuals of the jes to the exact character- 
istie of that dual, an article necessarily impossible—we 
debate much ourselves, and with others; where @ little 
— of would at once dispel the cause of our 

oubts, 


lence, on thiecg: but it has been long and warmly con- 
tested by em and is even now scarcely reduced 
to a certainty 











tion of British pottery throughout Europe, more than any 
other improvement in the manufactory ; for the potters of 
China are totally unacquainted with the printing press, and 
compequamtly all their designs are produced by the penci 


one, 
This mode of imparting designs to the surface of e 


so long u 


/uion 8. 
le 












of late years, has been the means of extending the pee was per 
| 





Fiieut or Binvs.—It has been objected to the mi 

of birds, that it is impossible they should su 

n the wing, orexist so long without food, as 

bly do in h as 

“ But these d s Dr. 
altogether, when we attend jo the rapidity of 

of birds. The rapidity with which a hawk and many 


rust suc. 


rate z one Prego miles an hour.” 

wright, on the coast of Labredor, found by repeated observa- 
tions, that the flight of an eider ck wm at the of 
ninety miles an hour. Sir George 
of flight, even of the common crow, at twenty 
miles an hour; and Spallanzani found that of the swallow 


completed about ninety-twomiles, A , which be 
to Henry [Vi of Fume, escaped ta Fetation, ef 
a 
equal 


git ot occasionally Ay, probably not less Major € 


twenty-four hours was foand at M distance of one thou - 
sand handred and fifty miles; a 
to fifty-seven miles an hour, 

been upon the wing 










the 
pontiac; r Nalom 


fly b d showing the day to bothe' hia 
t, an 

can ee: equal to pean feet miles an hour. po ay we 
even restrict the migratory flight of birds to the Yd ‘ 
‘seven miles an hour, bow easily can they ) thei 
extensive migrations! And the case of id 
cocks, and perhaps all other mi birds, that they ingen- 
eral take advantage of a fair with whien to perform their 


flights. This breeze perhaps aids them at the rate of thirty 
hour,— Smellie. 


ware, or porcelain, and which is known to the trade by the! or forty miles an 


appellation of blue printing, is managed somewhat in the fol- 
lowmg manner: 

One man constantly attends the press, which is very simi- 
lar to our common copper-plate +a “press ; and as soon 
as he has applied the color, which is laid on the copes ip the} 
same manner as the copper-plate printers appl ink, he) 
lays it upon a hot iron, to thin the oi) with whieh the color is 
always mixed for this pure The oi] which is used, isa 
peculiar preparation of boiled lifiseed oil. When the color 
upon the copperplate is thus reduced to a proper consistence, 
a sheet of silver paper is laid over it, and the workmen pass- 
es it, with the paper, through the press. 

For blue printing, the oxyde of cobalt is the only mineral 
which is e ed. his is largely prepared in the Stafford- 











An upright jodge and a brave piann Si dale A 
thanks of tale bouseey. ‘PAMRamNN preneest ae from d 


Our ancestors gave y to 
national benefactors; and in how few cases do we find in 
modern times, that either an excellent xoliny? a 
commander, are rewarded with of ? 


who were 


sn 
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That which is frequently considered to be |i is 
ly ostentation. Same mete pore fated i ahng 
known that they bestow, than in the actual . 
shire potteries, and se)ls from forty to sixty shillings a pound,| riches. 


























In the | , too, he was masterly. 
; seent of ‘Apollo, in the first book, reveals the god 
| COWPER. © terror and beauty : 
At the head of that illustrious band of poets, restored Down froin Olympus, with his radiant bow 











And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
Marched in his anger: shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 


The arming of Achilles contains a sterner picture : 


Amidst them all, Achilles arm’d; 
He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmered in his eyes, 
ish intolerable wrung his heart, 
fury against ‘Troy; whilst be put on 
| Those glorious arms, the labor of a god. 


natural emotion and the language of th song, 
stands William Cowper. He was of noble extraction, and 
counted kin with Lord Chancellors and Earls; he was studi- 
ous im youth, fond of v was bred to the Law—a more 
congenial employment follower of the muse than many 
seem wi toadmit: may be cited as an example o 
a not unsuccessful union of the two. Cowper, however, in-| 
bis mother a natural timidity, which rendered 
e to be successful in a line which requires a 
‘mind, apd omnis assurance, to w in vain 
n his faculti 

























- tried him fro being _— — —_ jae The latter years of this pest poet’s life were clouded and 
by eempemne, pa. his fo - and secured his fame.—||0urnful. He lived long bereft of reason ; and though now 


The pain of bis failure threw him on religion; the study o 
the scri threw him upon try ; and as his works be- 
gan to be talked of in the world, aud bring fame to their au- 
thor, the gloom which had settled down like a cloud o 
soul, passed, off, and the man and the poet shone out like the 
gun at noonday. There is “ey finer in - te range 0 
biogra than the history of Cowper, when the voice o 
fame ay the inquiry of ae relatives after the lost and se- 
cluded man, brought bim forth from his solitude. His letters, 
which before were filled with fears for the present and doubts 
future, became cheerful and gay ; his muse indulged 
and more original strain; and he came out in the 
, to enjoy the melody of birds and brooks, and the 


ie of returning consciousness, 





ed strangers with apprehension : his friends loved him with 
no ordinary tenderness; yet among those associates there 
were some who molested him with fears that innocent gaiety 
was in itself sinful; riding in a coach, vanity ; and keeping 
company with the titled ones of the earth, unacceptab!e on 
high. He was born in 1731, and died in 1800, leaving a re- 
putation not destined soon to fade. 


CRABBE. 


x I have seen a long and ingenious critical comparison drawn 
society of the young and the lovely. between Burns and Crabbe ; the resemblance lay most in the 

In the year 1782, Cowper made his appearance imthe world|| writer’s fancy; for in all, save humility of subject, they are 
ase poe He published—I1, ‘Table ‘Talk ;? 2. ‘ Progress - unlike. Burns flies, Crabbe creeps ; the Scotsman is all fie- 
Error? &* Truth; 4.* Expostulation;’ 5. * Hope ; 6. ‘Cha-|| ry energy, buoyant feeling, and kindly sympathy with the 
rity;’ 7. *Converéation ;? and 8, ‘ Retirement.’—Their names || woes ont joys of man; the Englishman is a cold and remorse- 
indigate their characters ; and it may be further said, that his|| Jess dissector, who pauses, with the streaming knife in his 
aim in all is, to communicate to the world his own percep-|| hands, to explain how strongly the blood is tainted, what a 
tions of the , and truth, and consolations of religien.|| gangrene ia in the liver, how completely the sources of health 
This is a-common task, and belongs to the pulpit; butit was) are corrupted, and that the subject is a thoroughly bad one. 
not executed in a common way: the language is terse, vig-||'The former mourns over human frailty; the latter crucifies it. 
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and then fayored with gli 
his und ing was nevef wholly restored. He was mild, ‘ 
gentle, a upright, and so retiring and timid, that he regard- 


orous, and happy: there are snatches of stermsatire, and pic- 
turea of mo at ig scattered as thick and as beautiful 
as flowers on an unmown meadow. The world wondered 

_ who this new monitor mi seg wy and — bells re 
ing, who, judgin, ony s music of its be e 
tondasit A omy enh aoe to inspiration. ‘l’‘owards the 
close of the year apes Tear the 4 os a died— 
appeared ee ae est poem,‘ The Tas n account- 


ing for the he says in his preface, “A lady, fond of 
blank verse, demanded a poem of that kind the author, 
and gave bim the sofa for a t. Heo d, and, hav- 


ing much leisure, connected another subject with it; and pur- 


the train of thought to which his situation and turn of 
ind led him, brought forth at length, instead of the trifle 
he at first intended, a serious affair—a volume.” ‘The 
‘was received with all but universal welcome : it con- 
ny moving pictures of men and manners, such 
of all seasons, filled with the breathing inha- 
of the land, and gave the beauties and the deformities 
with a at.once byuliggs and delicate. It is im- 
le to describe this,fine poem better, than by saying that 
treats, in a masterly way, of all that affects us here, or in- 
five us hereafter; that it pleads the cause. of the poor 
in the presence of the rich; admonishes the 
their duty to their country, their cottars, and to God ; 
takes 
verse 





desolate, 
senate to task ; shakes the scourge of undying 
the ;. holds a mirror before the proffigacy 
udder at their own shadow; and exhibits 













‘to the hills and dales of the country, an image of the follies 
of their sons and The satire was lively, discern- 
hs pee keen; the without puling, and the tenderness 
i wandered, it is true, from topic to 

pe jk yet he bound the remotest things together in the bands 

sympathy and wit, ‘The verse is free, unrestrained, and 


and though some acute critics averred that it sound- 
ed like that of the ' Night Tho 


ughte }’ it is original in strac- 
ture, lan and sentiment. Is this the voice of the epi- 
gramatic Fuine ? ad, 


How in the name of saldiership and sense 


‘as profii as sweet, 
Who sell their tes rtle wreath, 


And lave when they should fight— when such as these 
— to lay their hands upon the ark 


ificent and awful cause! | 
__ Cowper's next great work was the Translation of Homer: 
the fidelity and graphic vigor of his vétsions of the Iliad and 
+ are not so the 3 welcomed by the world as they 
yet be, The smooth and flowing melody of Pope charms 
blic ear; yet Cow is more than his match in the 
er passages: take, for instance, the description of the 
cestus of Venus: 


It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 
With love, roms intercourse of hearts, 
And music of , whispered sounds, 
Which, from the wisest, win their best resolves. 


> he nal 


Yet those who like to look at the sad estate into which hus- 
bandmen have fallen in these our latter days of “tolls and 
taxes,” and compare the peasant pacified, not filled, with the 
parish spoon; sitting with his children in the dust, 

Half mad, half fed, half sarkit, 


with those strong-nerved yeomeg, and their grass-fields,cows 
and cottages, who twanged tfeir victorious bows at Agin- 
court—may consult George Crabbe. 

He was born in the year 1754, at Aldborough, in Suffolk ; 
he received a classical education at Cambridge ; studied sur- 


| have obtained a 






of unicating his 
tened the moral darkness 
him, with Burns, how much 
fifty smoking cabins co 







diseases, and their felom, 


prisons, with their paupers, 

are subjects little grateful to poetry. In this work, s 8 
it is in ed of character§ and brief, clear, and decide<, 
as most of its pictures are—the mistook, or eluded, the 
aim and purpose of poetry, He has given a Newgate Calen 
dar in verse. If, weary with work, and sick of the cares o’ 


the world, we seek consolation in Crabbe, as we do in almost 
all other poets, instead of being soothed and elevated above 
our nature with the divinity of song, we shoald think of the 
grave—of a sixpenn from the top of 

ire Monument. No 

hour of oppression. Pictures of moral, and mental, and bodi- 
ly degradation, are frequent through all his works ; he is one 
of Job’s chief comforters to the people ; he shows the mise 
of their estate on eartis, and then consoles them with the he: 
ing doctrine, that “Hell was not made for dogs.” ‘This “Come 
curse me, Jacob, end ccme defy me, Israel” gort of style, 


leap into eternity 


the Muse, to shut her right eye on all the virtues, and 
‘her left on all the vices and miseries of man; and then pitth- 
ing her voice to a tone sarcastic and dolorous,, sing of noth- 
ing but the erying crimes and running sores of human nature. 
There is something wrong in the mind or taste of the poet 
who looks on creatures with ragged clothes and unswe 
houses, as utterly fallen and reprobate ; and who dips his 
moe in the lake of darkness, and paints merry old England 
as a vagrant and a strumpet. 
| Itis pleasing to turn from the stern—nay, the terrible pic- 
|tures of Crabbe, to his more soft, graceful and touching de- 
 hineetion® : it is these which enable us to endure the misery 
of his more elaborate sketches ; and which, likes spring-e- 
mid burning sands, cheer and retresh us, and connect the po- 
et with the kindlier sympathies of human nature. Had he 
mingled these more frequently with his gloomier strains; had 
he given as much of the good as of the evil of life, he would 
lace in our hearts next to Cowper and 
Burns, who, of all modern poets, have appealed most exten- 
sively to the general feelings of manki It would form a 
curious chapter in biography, to examine how little the works 
of men correspond with their natures, Crabbe was meek and 
affectionate; gentle and generous ; gave largely to the poor; 
nay, followed them from his door, when servants had repuls- 
ed them; and made amends both with tongue and hand. His 
poetry, instead of coming fresh from the heart, was the off- 








gery with the intention of practising it ; but, not succeeding, 
turned his thoughts on the Church. In the Church, men 
sometimes rise by merit—more frequently by patronage: to 
secure the latter, Crabbe wrote and published, in the year 
1783, a poem called ‘The Village.’ He commenced as he 
concluded ; he is the poet of reality, and of reality in humble 
life; he discards at once al! the illusions of the muse, and 
sings “the honest, open, naked truth.” To him, the Daisy of 
Burn#, covered with beauty and diffusing fragrance, would 
have been but a weed ; and the Mouse, surrounded with ima- 
ges of moral sympathy, and even terror, a creature worthy of 
the hob-nailed heel and the “ murdering pattle.” His views 
in verse are thus expressed in ‘ The Village ?-— 


The village life, and every care that reigns 

O’er youthful peasants and declining swains; 

What labor yields, and what, that labor past, 

Ages in its hour of lauguor, finds at last; 

hat form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 

He goes on tosay, that the Muses of old sung of happy rus- 
ause theywere unacquainted with the sorrows of their 

condition ; for his own part, he disdains to hide the ills of life 

under poetic trappings, and resolves 


To paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 


That he saw only misery and deppavity in the rustics a- 
round him, was, we suspect, the fault of his own eyes; for 
our part, we consider that happiness is pretty equally diffused 
among the children of men; the hind, when he has turned 
his stipulated number of furrows, goes home rejoicing , the 
dairy-maid, when she surveys her ranks of bowls, mantling 
with jas cream, or sees the rich butter follow the plun- 
ges of the churn staff; nay, the ragged mortal who sweeps 
& crossing, and with a piteous face holds out the reliques of 
an old hat to catch the halfpence pitehed, not given, \ the 
hasty passer by, are all as happy, perhaps happier, than min- 
isters of state, or lords of high degree,approaching the throne, 
and whispering ; 


” Asecret word or twa, man. 


spring of a system, early settled and constantly followed ; he 
had determined that his muse, instead of walking like a pas- 
toral damsel barefoot among flowers, and crushing fragrant 
berries at every step, should rough it among the thorns and 
briars of the world; and for the cheering and mirth-awaken- 
ing songs of the elder muses, should weep and wail, tear her 
hair, gnash her tecth, andrefuse to be comforted, As aman, 
he was widely beloved ; and as a clergyman, deeply respeet- 


led. He was particularly anxious about the education of the 


poor, and gaye much of his time to bs fartherance. 

sunday schgol was his favorite place of resort! he loved to 
sit and listen to the children; and strangers, who desired to 
see the venerable and inspired man, usually went there be- 
tween seven and eight in the evening—such visits were fre- 
quent. Toa friend who called towards the close of his life, 
he said, pointing to the children, “1 love them much; and 
now old age has made me a fit companion forthem.” He died 
8th of February, 1832, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
The people of Trowbridge closed their windows, and many 


weat into mourning from respect to his memory. 





From the Literary Magaziac. 
BLACK BEARD. 


There are few persons, who reside om the Atlantic coasts 
and rivers of North America, who are not familiar with the 
name of Black Beard, whom traditionary history represents 
asa pirate, who acquired immense wealth in his predatory 
voyages, and was accustomed to bury his treasures in the 
banks of creeks and rivers. For a period as low down asthe 
American Revolution, it was common for the ignorant and 
credulous to dig along these banks, in search of hidden trea- 
sures; and impostors found an ample basis im these current 
rumors, for schemes of delusion.—Black Beard, though tra- 


dition says a great deal more of him than is true, was yet a 
real person, who acquired no small fame Kd iis maratime ex- 
ploits, during the first part of the eighteenth century. Among 


many authentic and recorded particulars.concerning bim, the 
following account of his death may gratify curiosity : 


From the nature of Black Beard’s position, in a sloop of 





I know not whet Fox, and Barke, and Johnson, thought of 
‘The Village,’ and the lazar-house pictures which it contain- 
ed; but this is certain, the author obtained a small appoint- 
ment in the Church,and silenced for twenty-seven years the 


little draught of water, on a coastabounding with creeks, and 








stern tongue of his muse. 


remarkable for the number and intricacy of ‘its shoals, with 
which he had made himself inti “ it was 
deemed impossible to approach him ls of any force. 
Two hired sloops were therefore from the Pear] and 


; God deliver us from Crabbe, in they 


¢ 


u 


is 
a8 unjust as it is unpoetic. I hold it to be bad taste, too, in | 





































2st came to an inlet 
was discovered ata 

The sudden appe 

im, occasioned some sur- 
uns, and being man- 

followers, he determi- 


nzy by which only he 
ee hie life. The oo Fas 
tion of the inlet was so difficult, that Maynard’s sloops were 
repeatedly grounded in their.approach ; and the pirate, with 
his experience of the soundi essed considerable ad- 
vantage in manevreing, which enabled him, for some time, 
to maintain a running fight. His vessel, however, in her turn, 
having at length prouaeed, and a close engagement becom- 
ing now inevitable, he reserved her guns to pour in a des- 
tructive fire on the sloops as they advanced to board him.— 
This he so successfully executed, that twenty-nine men of 
Maynard’s smal] number were either killed or wounded b 
the first broadside, and one of the sloops, for a time, disabied. 
But notwithstending this severe loss, the Lieutenant perse- 
vered.in his resolutjen to grapple with his enemy, or perish 
in the.attempt. Observing that his own sloop, which was 
still fit for action, drew more water than the pirate’s, he or- 
dered all her ballast to be thrown out, and, directing his men 
to conceal] themselves between decks, took the helm in per- 
son, arid steered directly aboard of his antagonist, who con- 
tinued inextricably fixed on the shoal. This desperate wretch, 
previously aware of his danger, and determined never to ex- 
piate his crimes in the hands of justice, had posted one of his 
banditti, with a lighted match, oyer his powder magazine, to 
blow up his vessel in the last extremity. Luckily, in this de- 
sign, he was disappointed by his own ardor and want of cir- 
cumspection : for, as Maynard approached, having begun the 
encouster at clese quarters by throwing into his antagonist 
a number of hand grenades, of his own composition, which 
produced only a thick smoke; and conceiving that, from their 
destructive agency, the sloop’s deck had been completely 
cleared, he leaped over her bows, followed by twelve of his 
men, and advanced upon the Lieuftnant, who was the only 
person then in view ; but the men instantly springing up, to 
the relief of their commander, who svas now furiously enga- 
ged, and in imminent danger of his life, a violent contest en- 
sued. Black Beard, efter seeing the greater part of his men 
destroyed at his side, and receiving himself repeated wounds, 
at length, stepping back to cock a pistol, fainted with the loss 
of blood, and expired on the spot. Maynard completed his 
victory, by securing the remainder of these desperate wretch- 
es; who were compelled to. sue for mercy, and a short respite 
from aless honorable death, at the hands of the executioner. 





VOLTAIRE. 


Voltaire being once on a visit to Frederick the Great, was 
attended at dinner by a page, to whom he called for some- 
thing’ which the page either could not, or probably would not, 
immediately ex 3 for his illiberality and ambiguous cha- 
racter were dislik every one at Court. Offended at the 
tardiness of the page, Voltaire immediately flew into a vio- 
lent passion, as usual, to which he gave vent, by loading him 
with @ volley of opprobrious names, particularly with that o 
* Pomeranian clown,’ 

The page, who dared not, in the presence of the king, ex- 
press his resentment at the unmannerly insults of the French- 
man, in the meantime was determined to watch an opportu- 
nity of making him feel justvengeance. The following day, 
the king undertook a journey, on which he was accompanied 
by Voltaire and another gentleman of the bedchamber; the 
page having received orders to attend, rode with some oth- 
ers of the household, in order to prepare accommodations on 
the road. In the first carriage sat the king, with one of his 
officers of state, and in the next Voltaire on the right hand, 
and the other gentleman of the bedchamber on the left— 
Previously to their arrival at a village, where they intended 
to breakfast, and where the carriages had to stop before the 
house of accommodation, the had informed a number 
of peasants assembled there, that in the first carriage was the 
king, but that in the sccond was the kiny’s favorite monkey, 
dressed like a gentleman, seated beside his attendant ; that 
the monkey had the vicious habit of teasing peasants, when- 
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sants, by this time had collected in considerable num- 
bers, and who all believed him to be a monkey, began to 
heartily at the trick, and threatened him with theit 
icks, He began to rail at them in French,, which none of 
them understanding, they only deemed it a monkey-trick,and 
inued to laugh still more at him. The noise and collec- 
of so many people at last attracted the attention of the 
king, so that he went to the window, and, surprised at the 
concourse of people around the coach-door, énquired what 
was the matter? Being informed that it was Voltaire, still 
sitting in the carriage surrounded by the country people, he 
immediately sent some of his attendants for an explanation 
why he remained in the carriage, and to know if he did not 
intend to take his breakfast. 

With some difficulty and force, they succeeded in extrica- 
ting him from the hands of the peasants, who, finding that 
they could no Jonger prevent the escape of this vicious, en- 
raged animal, and dreading lest he should make them feel his 
resentment the more furiously, immediately separated and 
fled in all possible haste, each being apprehensive that the 
detested creature might fasten on his neck or body, and ply 
them with his teeth and claws. 

At last, Voltaire joined the company "P stairs, and com- 

lained to his Majesty of the brutality of these savage boors. 
asperasted on hearing the details of the treatment, the 
king immediately gave orders for an inquiry into the motives 
whieh had pee ll the peasants to commit such an outrage. 

Some of the fugitives being speedily overtaken, the exa- 
mination commenced, when the sad mistake of the innocent 
peasants was explained; they added, that.a gentleman be- 
longing to his Majesty’s suite had occasioned this excess ;— 
and hy pointing him out at last, they proved their harmless 
intention. ‘The king immediately dememanded to know why 
he had undertaken such atrick; and was frankly informed by 
the, latter that it was intended as a retaliation for the insult 
offered to his countrymen by the supercilious Frenchman; 
and to prove to the scoffer, that the Germans were not alto- 
gether so stupid as he imagined. This honest confession at 
oyce disarmed the king’s anger; but to appease the fury of 
Voltaire, he ordered the page to be put under arrest for a few 
hours, and often indulged in a smile on recollecting this lu- 
dicrous adventure. 





ORGANIC REMAINS. 


It is well known that the bones of animals occur in coun- 
tries where animals of the same species now no longer exist. 
One mode of accounting for this fact, given by M Cavier, 
appears so natural, that we shall quote his own words : 


“ For example, let us suppose that a great irruption of the 
|sea shall now cover the continent of New Holland with a 
mass of sand, or other debris ; the bodies of kangaroos,woow- 
bats, dassuri, peramels, flying phalangiste, echidne, and ore- 
ithoryca, will be buried under it, and it will entirely destroy 
every species of these genera, since none of them exist in 
other countries. Let this same revolution dry up the sea 
which covers the numerous straits between New Holland 
and the continent of Asia ; it will open a way for the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, the horse, the camel, the 
|tiger, and all other Asiatic quadrapeds, who will people a 
|country where they have hitherto been unknown, A patu- 
jralist afterwards living among them, and by chance age’ 
|ing into the depth of the soil in which this new nature lives, 
| will find the remains of beings wholly different. That which 
| New Holland would be in the above case, Europe, Siberia, 
jond a great part of America are now; and, perhaps, when oth- 
|er countries, and New Holland itself, shall be examined, we 
shall find that they have all undergone similar revolutions— 
I could almost say, a mutual exchange of productions—for, 
carrying the suppesition still further, after this transportation 
of Asiatic ani into New Holland, Jet us imagine a second 
revolution, which shall destroy Asia, their primitive country, 
those who afterwards see them in New Holland, their sec- 





they came, as we can be now to find the origin of our own.” 


Morat Covrage.—What is it that at this day enables a 
thousand errors to keep their station in the world, priestcraft, 
tests, bribery, war, ¢abal, and whatever else is the contempt 
and abhorrence of the enlightened and honest mind? Cow- 
ardice. Because, while vice walks erect with an unabashed 
countenance, men less vicious dare not paint ber with that 
truth of coloring, which should at once confirm the innocent 
and reform the guilty. Because the majority of those who 
are not involved in the busy scene, and who, possessing some 





ever he was suffered to leave the coach, and would often fly 
at their faces and belabor them most unmercifully. In order! 


to avoid this, he desired that some of them would attend at) 
the coach-door, and on the gentleman on the left getting out, | 


immediately shut it again; and that, should he cut capers, 
and endeavor to get out, they need only give him a few raps 
on his meagre kruckles. This the peasants promised to ex- 
ecute with attention. The coaches arriving soon after, the 
king alighted, and was followed by the gen 

ps and the door immediately c in. Voltaire en- 
deavored to express the resentnient he felt at this insult, of- 
fered to so illustrious personage, 
using every gesturelin his powe 


man in the sec-|) 5° 


shaking his head, and} Axcisiapes, when a young man, had to 
allin vain. The pea-| strong nervous terror, on entering the assembly of the peo- 


discernment, see that things are not altogether right, yet see 
in so frigid a way, and with so imperfect aview. Many who 
| detect the imposture, are yet absurd enough to imagine that 
imposture is necessary to keep the world in awe; and that 


as the abettors ofherpower, If every man to-day would tell 
all the truth he knows; three years hence, there would be 

arcely a falsehood of any magnitude remaining in the civi- 
lized world.— Godwin. 


e with a 


ond country, will be as much embarrassed to know whence), 


truth being too weak to curb the turbulent passions of man- 
kind, it is exceedingly proper to call in knavery and artifice, | 










ple. Socrates tried te @ntourage and animate him: “ You 
do not care mach for t Sbler ?” said he, namin =. 
Alcibiades agreed. “Or that public crier ?” maenened 

tes ; “or that tent-maker ?” son of Clineas assented,— 
“And is not the whole Athenian people,” continued Socrates, 
“made up ofthis sort of persous? If you are indifferent a- 
bout them #imgly, you may surely be indifferent about them 
in the mass.” ~ 


Virtue is a bond which unites mén to a mutual confidence 
in each other's transactions. Vice, om the other hang, breaks 
the union, and occasions men to view with suspicion every 
transaction of life. 
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For the Literary Journal. . 


EDMUND BURKE. 
_ Mr Eprron—The following passage from Coleridge’s Au- 
to-biography,forcibly points out the causes which have given 
‘to the writings of Edmund Burke their permanent power to 
‘interest, even after the occasions which had elicited them 
have passed away. It exhibits a just perception of the ele- 
ments of true greatness, and describes the secret of Burke’s 
|| perpetuated power to instruct ‘and delight. He gave not 
“to party, what was meant for mankind ;” hence his charag- 
‘ter and intellect were formed, not by the accidental andshort- 
lived associations and maxims of a temporary interest @nd a 
convenient policy ; but by those established principles of 
thought and action which have relation to the naturgqof man, 
and the laws of God’s moral government over his creatures, 
|which can never lose their importance, ‘These principles 
jare the basis of lasting political trath, and of true greatness. . 
Mere intellectual acquirement, separated from these moral 
truths, cannol attain unto it. It wants a éonservative princi- 
ple, without which its memorials must perish. 








“If unanimity, grounded on moral ee ap heen among 
the least canecal sources of our national glory, that man 
‘deserves the esteem of his countrymen, even as patriots,who 
devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intellect to 
preservation and continuance of that unanimity, by the dis- 
closure and establishment of prince For there, all 
|opinions must be ulfimately tried ; and, as the feelings of men 
|are worthy of gegard only as far as they are the representa- 
tives of their fixed opinions; on the knowledge of these, all 
unanimity, not accidental and fleeting, must 

Let the scholar who doubts this assertion, refer only to the 
speeches and writings of Edmund Burke, at the commenee- 
| ment of the American war,and compare them with his speech- 
jes and writings at the commencement of the French revelu- 
\tion, He will find the principles exactly the same, and the 
deductions the same; but the practical inferences 


| posite, in the one case, from those drawn in the other; 
in both equally legitimate, and in both equally confirmed 
superiority of 











|the results. Whence gajned he this 

Whence arose the striking difference, and, in moet instances, 
} even the discrepancy between the gro assigned by him, 
| and by those who voted with him, on the same questions ?— 


| How are we to explain the notorious fact, that the speeches 
and writings of Edmund Burke are more interesting et the 
| present day, than they were found at the time of their first 
| publication; while those of fis illustrions confederates are 
either forgotten, or exist only to furnish proofs that the 
conclusion which one man had deduted sci 
‘be brought out by another, in consequence of 

luckily chanced to neutralize each other? It would’be un- 
handsome as a conjecture, even were it not, as it actonlly is, 
false in point of fact, to attribute this difference to 
of talent on the part of Burke’s friends; or of experience, or 
| of historical knowledge. The satisfactory solution is, that 
I Edmund Barke possessed, and bad sedulously sharpened, that 
lleye which sees all things, actions, and events, in rélation to 
the laws that determine their ce, and circumscribe 
| their possibility. He referred habitually to princ He 
|| was a scientific statesman ; and therefore, a seer. For every 
principle coutains, in itself, the germs of a prophecy; and as 
e of science, so 
the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the outward, and, to men 
in general, the only test of its claim tothe title. Weari 

as Burke’s refinements appeared to his parli 
| tors, yet the cultivated classes throughout Europe have pea- 
||son to be thankful, that . 


J 
; 








‘the prophetic power is the essential 








he went on refining, 
| And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining, 


Oar very sign-boards, (said an illustrious friend to me )igive 
|evidence that there has been a Titian in the world. In 
manner, not only our debates in parliament; not only our 
 pvoctieniaiene 2 slide papers, but the essays and leading 
an 
ragraphs of our journals, are so many remembrances of 
Edmun Burke.” 
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A short time 
| rade during the campaign of Mostéw, visited Dusaston in 
‘his capital ; and the latter, although he had become a 
act | and a king, recéived him with all the cordiality and affection 
oun neat'the Cataracts, and|| of an old friend. 
'Galam, we entered the terri-| 


The king was one of those brave and 
who, unable to endure the degradation|| A story which I read not long @@o, in the work of a mod- 
"yyafter its conquest by foreign arms, voluntari-||ern traveller, who seems to have been peculiarly fortunate in 
ly Sapatiiated themselves, on the fall of the Empire. He had| meeting with bravoes and assassins in Italy, reminds me of 
formerly’been an officer in the Lainé@rs of the Guards. Af-||one of my own adventures, in that country, which occurred 
ter the Restoration, he wes appointed to an.inferior office in|| during my long residence at It was between sun- 
the settlement at the mouth of the Senggal, and arrived on||set and the Ave Maria; and the last hues of day were fast 
the coast soon after the unfortunate expedition of La Medu- || inelting into the soft, rich glow of Italian twilight. I had 
sa into the interior, He followed the practice of those en-|| watched the close of day, from the walls of the old fortress ; 
gaged in like employmgnts under Government, and united) and it was with a mind absorbed in the feelings of the place 
private traffic with hia official functions. When hie perscual|/and the hour, that I directed my steps towards the gate of my 
affairs had become sufficiently extended to enable him to re-|| »wn dwelling, This was one of those antiquated piles of the 
linquish his official employments, he resigned his cntion, and || Middle Ages, which in the olden time, served their masters 
undertook an expeditivn into the interior. both for fortress and home. It seemed to front upon one of 

He ascended the Senegal, established a friendly inter-|/the principal streets of the city ; but the only convenient en- 
course with the Moors, andethermations along its banks; and || trance was through a small patch of ground in the rear,which 
finally located himself at Kaseo. He adopted the language || was set off with a few shrubs and flowers, and answered to 
and habits of the natives—permitted his beard to grow—|| the eye, all the purposes of a garden. A stone wall, about 
wore sandals—and dispensed with all other articles of appa- || fifteen feet in height, separated this from the public walk.— 
rel but a ¢incture of cotton cloth. . Its rough battlements had withstood many a fierce assaultdur- 

The name of our adventurer was Duranton; a name which || ing the earlier periods of this once turbulent republic ; and 
soon commanded, among his new ¢ountrymen, as much res-| had oft re-echoed with the shouts of the assailant and the 
pect and reverence as that of the most venerable chieftain.|| proud defiance of the assailed. But the flag had long since 
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AN ADVENTURE. 










iliar with this p 
lamp, at our head. Next te her came my landlady’s 
law, a stout young man of thirty, with a piece in 
hand,which he stretched boldly out before him, while he 
care, at the same time, to protect his own person, be. 
hind the ample sereen of Giangia’s body. behind . 
him, and in a similar attitude, c & young man c 
with a drawn sword in one hand @ cane in the 
with a pistol in each hand, I closed 

In this manner we advanced cautiously along the p 
with our eyes fixed upon the door of the ball; and 
at each step, tu catch some sound from withing AsGi 
placed her key in the lock, a sudden start upon the ir 
informed us that our prisoner was there ;—and charging one” 
another in a hasty whisper, not to firey wnless he shogld of= 
fer to resist, we gave Giangia the signal to open. She tarned» 
the key in the lock, with a rapid motion, and threw open the” 
door, with all the force ef her arm. The light flared for am’! 
instant, in the fresh curgent of air. cur ok a Forts: | ‘to do, we 
rush through the midst of our group; and while we all turn-) fj Who wot 
ed, as by instinct, to the passage throdgh which we hadjust J, ries em 
passed, the light fell full and clear upon the retreating form’ gem any 
of an enormous black cat! © - 6 & any thin 
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His influence became unlimited with the simple natives,who, || ceased to wave from its summit, and the post of the warrior devote | 
astonished at the display ofhis knowledge, courage, and ad-|| was now occupied by the portly form of my landlady, who ee ee ; te have he 
dress, looked upon bim as a being of superior order. There} had made this the favored spot of her evening meditations, THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY. * and loo! 
‘was nothing in their power to grant, which they were not|| | hadwearcely touched the bell at the gate of this litde|) Mn Enrron—The present has been called an age of im- she has 
ready to bestow upon him,. He aspired to’ the control of] fortress, when the porter answered to my call, and admitted || provement ; and great exertions are making in all partsof . § of her 
their government, and was soon eleeted their king. me to the interior of the garden. Judge my surprise, gentle | our country, for the moral and intellectual advancement of assiste¢ 


its population. The wise in all ages have thought the most 
effectual means of imprdving the people to be the cultivation _ 
and refinement of the young. Considering this, 1 have been © 
much perplexed to account for the indifferenee which is ma- 
nifested towards such a publication as the ‘Juvenile Miscel- 
lany.’ That work, I understand, is to be discontinued at the 

Of the present volume, for want of patronage. Why is* 
it, when the world swarms with periodicals and publications 

of all kinds, for the mature; that a work so well calculated for 
the use of children, should be thus neglected and forsaken? = @ discon 
Is it because it appears in so plain a dress, while show and the m 
decoration are the fashion of the day? Children, it is true, lished 
are always pleased with pictures, and are often instructed by ‘of Edi 


Awe Damba, king of Kasso, had an only daughter, the heir|/reader, when in place of the usual quiet of the spot, I found 
@of bis slaves and his crown. She was young, and in the es- the whole family gathered,trembling, at the door of the house, 
timation of her countrymen, was more beautifol than any offfas if afraid to go in, and yet unwilling to retreat further from 
her companions. Although to other eyes, she might have||the threshhold: the old lady herself, speechless from terror, 
appeared a short, fat, flat-nosed negressjof sixteen or seven-||in the centre of the group, and her daughter and grandchil- 
teen years; yet so powerful are the charms of # crown, even|/ dren clinging round her for protection, 
of a petty kingdom in Africa, that Duranton saw in her form,|| “ What is the matter ?” said J, hastening towards them. 
perfect symmetry, a nose of the most beaatiful curve, ravish-|| « O, signor, an assassin} an assassin !” 
ing lips, and a complexion of the fairest and freshest hue—|| But where ?” a 
Duranton, in spite of a white, or half burnished skin, which is}| «Below, in the vaults.” 
80 repugnant to the native African, was fortunate enough to|| Without waiting for further explanations, I ran up to my 
please the lady, and finally to obiain her hand. His ability |) chamber, and seizing a brace of pistols, sprung to'the stairs 
to serve his subjects, and his activity in promoting the inte-|| which led to the Jower part of the house. At the bottom o 
rests of the people with he had associated himself, s 





























the first flight, I found a servant girl, with alittle more cour-//them. But doesnot so much decoration and glitter render 4» @ trust: 

cured to him the a . i sovereignty of thekingdom. _|/age than her mistress, had ventured nearer to the point of||them too fond of show, and gradually incline them to throw too ve 
Durantcn opened a communication with the settlement at|| danger. »Here the light was scarcely sufficient to point out||by with indifference, valuable works in a plain dress? If the equat 
the mouth of the Senegal, and procured from thence arms,| the way along the passage; and I was compelled to proceed || mature must have glitter, and ‘pictures; perhaps we may go ced ti 
munitions, and such articles as his distant position in the in-|| slowly, and with greater caution. Another flight brought me || back to the most an¢fent mode of instruction, and read with. they 
terior of Africa demanded ; ‘which have given to his tribe a||to the level of the vaults, and into a regionof utter darkness. ||hieroglyphics : then we might point our wit by oug ingenui- has b 
decided superiority over its neighbors. Many a@vantages||I groped my way along the wall for some paces, unable to||ty, and teach the sciences by the arts. besto 
‘Pere at first expected to accrue to the trade of our country-|| catch a glimpse of the spot I was in,and several minutes had|| Many superior minds have occasionally contributed to en- tablis 


men, from his protection and support; but he has sought on- 
Jy his own private interest, and that of his subjects; and 
measures which ne has adopted for this purpose, are 
and politic. He stil] carries on afi intinerant traffic with the 
neighboring tribes; and maintains a permanent commerce 
of considerable extent, with the Moors and the Mandinguez, 
a warlike nati 1 with whom he has formed a perpetual alli« 
ance. No change has been attempted in the laws or man- 
ners of his people; but he endeavors in all things, toconform 


passed before [ recollected that it was a low vaulted passage, 
many feet below the ground. For a moment I hesitated ;— 
it was true ] was wel] armed—but alone, in the dark, and 
without any knowledge of the enemies whom I was about to 
encounter. At this instant, an indistinct sound, as of a low 
whisper, met my ear. I listened attentively. Tt seemed to 
come from @ distant part of the vault, and sounded like the 
voices of men in eager but anxious deliberation. Summon- 
ing all my courage, I stole along towards the spot from which 
sue their ancient habits and customs; he dresses, the sound proceeded, with cautious heed, and with my eyes 
walks, and sits, precisely according to the customs of the na-||strained in every direction, to penetrate the darkness around. 
tives; he maintains around him the same species of etiquette|| The sound grew more and more distinct at every step; and 
that was observed at the courts of the ancient kings ; he has||in a few moments, a sudden turn bringing me into the next 
introduced into his kingdom none of the titles, honors, or dig-|| passage, I discovered by the light of a dim lamp, a small|/think me extravagant in my encomiums, let me beg them to 
nities, for which he has scen men so eager; neither has he| group closely drawn together, within a few paces of me, and||read her chapters on ‘Attention; on ‘The Wonders of the 
abolished any of the marks of servility, or, if you please, of) busily engaged in some urgent deliberation, For an instant | Deep;’ on ‘ Ruined Cities 7 on ‘Gas ;’ on ‘ Insects ;’ on ‘ Nu- 
affection, which his people have been accustomed to show to|my heart beat quickly and loudly ist my side; and all ||meration; ‘ Forest T'rees;’ ‘Origin of Discoveries 7 &c. dc. 
their former kings. When discoursing to his subjects, if he! that I had ever heard of subterranean robbers and assassins, || Neither time, talent, or money has been spared, in the per- 
wishes to expectorate, his courtiers are still allowed to pre-| came thronging into my mind, But as a slight movement in||fection of the ‘Miscellany ;’ some of our best writers have 
sent a napkin for his royal use ;—even this act of devotion is lent their aid; and as Mrs Child’s liberality was well known, 
rewarded by no mark of honor, as none has yet been created those who could not write for mere amusement, or for the 


for it. public good, were sure of being rewarded for their labor.— 


tich the stores ofthe young; and useful volumes are from 
time to time, isuing from the press; but where wil] mothers 
find an amusing work, that will aid them as the ‘ Miscellany’ 
has done, for years past? The talented author, Mrs Child, 
has done more than the public seem to be aware of, for the 
hearts and minds of children ; giving them new and lovely 
pictures of filial obedience, piety, modesty, and patient in- 
dustry. She knows the wants, the faults, and the wishes of 
children, and places nothing useless or injuricus before them. 
Her stories have generally a most striking moral; and knowl- 
edge is conveyed in so insinuating a style and manner, that 
children are attracted insensibly to its attainment. They 
gain the pearls without diving forthe shells. Should any 
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loss: for who will have titious narratives, for the opposite reason ; appear to 
hens tod in’ EDITED BY ALBERT G. GREENE. look the , of biography—ite inatructi 



















PROVIDENCF SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1834. | human nature: for in the best works of fiction, many great 
principles are displayed, and many greet lessons are set be- | 
fore us, for a single illustrationof which, we might in 
vain through the memoirs of an hundred ordihary 
als. Indeed, there is scarcely a modern novel, however in- 
different, which is not, im this respect, of more utility than a 
great proportion of these genuine memoirs of persons who 
have merely lived and died. We have often, when reading 
a book of this latter class, been reminded of the observation 
of a celebrated portrait painter to one of his sitters, from 
whose features he had in vain endeavored to convey some 
expression to the canvas; When throwing down his pencil, 
he turned from the inanimate lump of mortality before him, 
and exclaimed: “I can draw a very good face, from imagi- 
nation ;—~but I can’t paint yours—for you have no face.” 

G. 









MELANGE. 











OFFICERS UF THE CROWN. 


In examining the early history of the Feudal System in 





labor, efforts, 
ed in a work which so few seemed to appreciate. 










/somewhat amusing as well as interesting, to trace the man- 


_ Although I am entirely unacquainted with Mrs Child—ex-|| 2¢T in which the household arrangements of the king became 

 eept through her believe her a truly benevolent,|/@t@dually incorporated with the form of national government. 

aad noble minded woman. Who differ from her im The individuals in immediate attendance upon the person 

Sin on the painful subject of slavery, acknowledge her the monarch, or who, from the employments which they held, 

fisinterestedness and her talents, even though they think|| ¥¢Te entrusted with the direction of separate portions of his 

wasted at the present time in a useless effort. Some||4°mestic economy, must naturally have obtained a Wegree o 

| say respecting thg ‘ Miscellany,’ that the times are hard,||i"fuence in the management of public affairs, proportionate 

ff and they cannot to buy books for children. 'Thisis an to their personal characters and abilities, and to the habits 

fh evanswer tion, when it is really a true one ;—but/ #04 feelings of their master, and his competency or incom- 

) there are few, very tow children, who do not waste more than|| Petency for the duties of Government. As population oll 

a shilling per month—the price of the * Miscellany’—on tri- creased, and the arts progressed, causing new habits of life 

fles of no possible value to them. For my own part, 1 think and adding to the forms of society; the power, wealth, and 

there is scarcely a child of ten years, who, if encouraged so dignity of the sovereign became gradually extended ; and 

“40 do, would not willingly subscribe for the ‘ Miscellany,’ and| *hose who had been originally the immediate attendants on 

who would not pay for it with the money now wasted on lux-| his person, and the supervisors of his domestic concerns, be- 

ist uries and trifles. But it is'useless now to lament, or to sug-||°2™¢ &t length the great officers of the ctown, and directors 
m gest any means for its continuance: it is too late to hope that|| of the affairs of the nation, — ; 

» & any thing can be done to induce the highly gifted author to The king’s household anciently contained five principal 

devote herself longer, to the service of children. All who|fficers. The first of these wasthe Steward ; usually desig 

‘m [have had the ‘Miscellany’ in their families, will miss it much,|| "ted, on the continent, as the major domo, or mayor of the 

% @ and look around in vain for a substitute, Andif to know that palace. His duty was to provide for the supply of the royal 

she has aided one mother, in her efforts for the improvement tables ; and as the rents of the king's lands wore paid in kind, 

» &f ofher children,—that she has increased the happiness and instead of money, he was the poogprar of the income of the 

assisted in forming the character of one little flock,—will be} “OW® lands; and held an immediate power over the tenants 

any, even a very small reward for her labors, { take great||#%4 vassals of the king. In England, he also otiginally dis- 

' pleasure in assuring her, that I have constantly appreciated charged the duties of the Butler, or keeper of the liquors ;— 

'» Bf -her efforts, and that my children have been much, very much|\*" office which in most of the other countries of Europe,was 

benefitted by her ‘Miscellany;’ to which they will bid adieu held by another individual ; and which, if history furnishes 

with sincere regret. L. L. |,¥8 with a correct picture of the ancient mannersof those na- 

, | tions, was far from being a sinecure. The name of the royal 


We fully agree with the opinion expressed by our cor-|| of : , 
. line of Stuart, cr Stewart, is stated to have been derived frot 
respondent; and cannot but hope that her remarks, together che fact, that the aocestors of that familly had officiated in the| 


with others,of the same character which we have noticed ae > See 
ifrom other sources, may have some effect infpreventing the station indicated by that name, to an earlier line of sove- 
“discontinuance of the ‘ Migeellany;’ which is unquestionably 
the most valuable work of its class, that has ever been pub- 
lished in this country. Mrs Child has done much in the cause 
of Education; and has claims on the community, which we 
} @ trust will not be disregarded. Her exertions in the cause are 
too valuable to be lost; and ought to receive not only an ad- 
equate, but a generous support, so long as she can be indu- 
ced to devate them to that department of writing in which 
they have been productive of so much benefit.—If patronage 
has been withdrawn from her excellent little Megazine,to be 
bestowed on the juvenile works which have of late been es- 
tablished, the public have made very poor exchange.—Ep.} 






































































LITERARY BLUNDER. 

Turning over the leaves of an old English Magazine, many 
years ago, I came across a short notice of an edition of Vir- 
gil; published, 1 think, towerds the close of thé seventeenth, 
or beginning of the eighteenth, century. This edition was 
supposed to be the most correet one then extant ; it was en- 
riched by a most copious “ordo,” illustrated by a perfect wil- 
derness of marginal notes by the first commentators of the 
age, and was sold at an enormohs price. But perfect as it 
was, it contained one of the most ridiculous blunders of the 
press, that | recollect ever to have noticed. ®neas, relating 
his long-winded list of “ infandums,” to the enamored Dido, 
speaks of the fate of one of his neighbors, whom he charac- 
terizes as “ homo servantissimus equi ;” literally—« man who 
took remarkably good care of his horse ;—an amiable trait, 
certainly, in the old Trojan’s character: but why the pious 
AEneas should select thig trait to recommend him to the sym- 
pathies of Queen Did@, the critics could not decide. The 
true reading is “homo gervantissimus aequi ;"—a man stnct- 
ly observant of justice, + A.L 

MAGNANIMITY, 

History has recorded a noble remark of Louis XUI., in re- 
ference to some individuals by whom he had been injured 
before he was invested with the regal dignity: “The King 
‘of France has forgotten the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans,” 
An answer of Adrian to one who had been his private enemy, 
is of the same character ; and is rendered sublime, net only 
by the beauty of its sentiment, but by its eloquent brevity— 
“ You are safe now; I am your Emperor,” 
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The next officer was the Chamberlainywho had charge of 
the royal lodgings—was custodier of the wardrobe; and as 
keeper of the king’s keys, became his treasurer, when the 
| rents of the crown lands began to be paid in money. 

The fourth officer was the Constable; whose title was “ 
rived from comes stabuli, keeper of the stable. This office, 
originally so unimportant, gradually hecame of great conse- 
quence, and bestowed much power on its possessor, as the 
use of cavalry was introduced into the feadal armies. 

As learning was almost exclusively confined to the cler- 
gy, the king’s chaplain was in most instances best qualified 
to act as his Secretary. This officer, in his religious charac- 
| ter as the royal confessor, being the keeper of the king’s 
conscience, and also being employed in the preparation off 
important writings requiring the king’s signature, and as the 











NEW BOOKS. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. » 
The Pilgrimmof the Rhine ; by E, L. Bulwer. 
Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott; by James Hogg. 
The Derivation of English Liberty. 
Works of Sir Thomas More. (Library of Old English Prose 
Writers, Vol. 1X.) 
Sparks’ American Biography; Vol. Il., containing Lives of 
Jobn Smith, and of Wilson the Ornithologist. 
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Translated for the Literary Joursal. 
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. The Atlantic Clab-Book. 
a keeper of the seal; necessarily held one of the most econfi- - 
Whe io ae o> Seay dential stations in the household. In process of time, as the mge orien wate A. oi 
By yon shady tree, we : P . || Memoir of Hon, Tristam Burges, with Selections from his F 


duties of this office became more numerous, it became more 
|cleadly defined, and its incumbent received the title of Chan- 
cellor. 


| THE TRUTH OF FICTION, | 


With the flask in his hand, 
Laughing out with such glee ; 
With vine leaves and ivy 
His forehead entwined, 
And surrounded by nymphs 
In whom love seems enshrined— 
Who, joined by the swains, 
Lightly dance as they go, 
To the sound of the timbrel, 
The gay fandango— 


Speeches and Occasional Writings. 
Life of Col. Ethan Allen; by Haugh Moore. 
Life of Elliot, the Apostle to the Indians. 
| Outre Mer, No, If. 
A curious prejadice is exhibited by many individuals, a-| ‘Tales, by Mrs Sigourney. 
gainst the inculcation of truth by means of fiction: —_—_—_——" - 
tives. Grave commentators have believed, or pretended to CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
believe, that the book of Job would lose much of its value, if | Onvernat Papers—Edmund Burke.—Another French 
universally considered as @ poetical fiction, instead of a nar- Soldier made King ; (Translation.}—An Adventare..-The 
| rative of actual occurrences ;—as if the mere fact, whether | Juvenile Miscellany.—Melange.—— Poetry.—Ode, from the 
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And joy at his presence, 
Thus merrily show ?— 
That, doubtless, i Bacchus, 


The father of vines— 


Not so: ’tis bard ~ 
Who has | these lines. 
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the events which it portrays, ever o¢curred or not, could have 
any effect upon the great moral lessons which it teaches.— 
We might almost expect one of these persons to contend, 


. ||that the truth conveyed in one of Asop’s Morals would be 


greater or more valuable, if the story contained in the Fable 


! which illustrates it, were literally true. Such men, in plac- 


Spanish of Cadalso. 

Se.ections,—The Rose in January ; (Tale,)—Criticism. 
—Porceiain Printing —Cowper.—Crabbe.—Black Beard.— 
Voltaire.—Organic Remains.—Book Collectors.——Poetry. 
—Byron.—The Retrospect.—Tbe Bosom Sin.—The Firma- 





ment. ° : 
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Or watched the whi 


The harp is shattered, and the spirit 
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: PMiscellancous Selections. 


BYRON. 
{The following lines are from the “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
the last work of Bulwer.} 
And he, the erring great, and dimly wise, 
O’er whom stern udgagent, while it censures, sighs ; 
o oung, the beautiful”—wbose music cast 
A ng echo, where his shadow past ; 
And with a deep, yet half disdainful, art, 
ined to his wandering home, the world’s mute heart ; 
as he not thine—all thine ?—his failings, powers, 
Its, “ame, and all thet makes his memory ours ? 

Not in this world his life; he breathed an air, 
Its light thy hope—-its vapor thy despair. 
If earthlier passion, snake-like, crept within— 
If stung suspicion nursed ungenial sin— 
If his soul shrudk within one sickly dream, 
Till self became his idol, as his theme : 

Yet, while we blame, his mournful image chides, 
As if we wronged the memory of a friend. 

As moonlight sways the trouble of the tides, 
Wild rcs 9 dicst thou sway the soul, and blend 

Thyself with ug, as in a common cause ; 
And when thy wayward heart its rest had won, 

The eternal course of nature seemed to pause ; 
We stood stunned—shocked ; thy very life had grown 
A pert—a power—a being of our own! 


who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 
‘the Jone darkness of the unwatchful mind ? 
What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 
Or heard, h Nero’s towers, the mourning wind; 
moon in thy younger day, 
O’er shrunk Llyssus shed the dreaming ray ? 





~Wictim and votary of the ideal, none 


‘ Shall sound thy joys, or measure thy despair !— 
one, 


_ And half of heaven seems vanished frem the air! 


Yet still the mugmurs of the Adrian sea 

Bhall blend with Tasso’s song, wild thoughts of thee : 
bi shade shal] gloom through old Ravenna’s lair, 

“ Till even the forest leaves seem stirred with prayer ;” 
And when the future, envious of the past, 

Shall break the Argive’s iron sleep at last, 

Thy reverent name the Albanian youth shall keep ;— 
‘Thy shape shal] haunt the Ionian maiden’s sleep ;— 
Thy song shall linger by the Oread’s hill, 

By love’s own isle, and Music’s ancient rill : 

And one gay halo, all unknown before, 

Cvest the drear waste by Missolonghi’s shore! 


THE RETROSPECT. 
Ah, years—that passed in sorrow by, 

h thet blossomed to be blighted, 
And angel forms—that charmed the eye, 
* And angel songs—that once delighted ! 
Where are ye now? fancy’s flight 
‘ To you my soul doth sometimes bear, 
ee time's eternal uight 

-echoes back the question, “ waere ?” 


Oh, how has time, relentless time, 
Plundered our years and hopes ayay— 
Nor spared at morning’s golden prime, 
Nor spared at high meridian day, 
Ay, as in automn’s dying hour, 
Each breeze a funers} dirge hath been, 
Fallen is the youngest, sweetest flower, 
Withered the bough most fair and green! 


Vanished is hope’s once sweet control, 

And pleasure, that like morning dew, 
Came in its freshness on the soul, 

Has lost ite early richness too— 
Nature, in simple beauty drest, 

Stil] dances round the restless year; 
And gazing on her yellow vest, 

I sometimes think my change ig near. 


, Not that my hair with is a 

Not - yen heart hat gat eae cold, 

But, that remembered friendships say, 
Death loves not best the infirm and old! 

As many a bosom knows and feels, ; 
Left in the flower of life alone— 

And many an epitaph reveals 
On the white monumental stone. 


Well, let bim strike ! he shall not find 
A weak, reluctant spirit here—- 
bi mows I long to’ stay behind 
age comes gold, and ead, and drear— 
Lingering, while others are at rest 
Among the ruins time bas made, 
Till chill and above my breast, 


ap * 
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THE BOSOM SIN. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round— 
Parengs first season us ; then schoolmasters 
i ‘ve pe they send us bound 
© rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundays, pe A dogging sin, 
Afilictions sorted, sorrows of at akes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 








Life’s latest evening flings its shade. 


Bibles laid open, millions of surprizes ; 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning Bosom-Sin quite blows away. 


THE*FIRMAMENT. 


BY WILLIAM HABINGTON: BORN 1605, DIED 1654 


When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 

So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear— 


My soul her wings doth spread, 
And Heavenway flies, 

The Almighty’s mysteries to read, 
In the large volumes of the skies. 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 


No unregarded star, 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 
Removed far from our human sight ; 


But if we steadfast look, 
“We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 


Thus those celestiai fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute. 


For they have watched, since first 
The world had birth, 

And found sin in itself accurst, 
And nothing permanent on earth. 


. BOOK COLLECTORS. 


When Hearne, the antiquary, published the Chronicle of 


Robert of Gloucester, he entered into a warm defence of the 


letter, which was so much in use in our grandfathers’ days, 
should be now, as it were, disused; and c 

have taken so much pleasure in perusing the ible 
of the year 1541, yet ‘tis nothing equal to that I should take 
in turning over that of the year 1539.” Indeed, such is the 
propensity of these students, that some great commentators 
on Shakspeare, it is said, are not allowed to visit the a 
at Cambridge without a guard; as it has been discovered, 
that these amateurs are not the most honest men, amidst a 
black letter collection. 

Pinelli furnished his famous Bibliotheca chiefly by his skill 
in an art which lies much more in the dexterity of the hands, 
thanthe head. Bishop Moore, Sir Thomas Bodley, Mr Um- 
freville, Dr. Rawlinson, and many others, were all of them 
celebrated collectors, and every one a bibliotheeal thief.— 


‘|| Sir Robert Saville, writing to Sir Robert Cotton, appeinting 
an interview with Sir Thomas Bodley, the great founder of 


the Bodleian Library, cautions Sir Robert that “If he held 
anie boke so deare as thatt hee would be loathe to lose it, he 
should not let Sir Thomas.out of his sight; but set the boke 
aside beforehand.’ A similar anecdote is told of Bishop 
Moore: A gentleman calling on a friend who ssed a 
very choice library, found him busy in hiding his best books, 
and locking up as many as he couldi On enquiring the reason 
of this odd occupation, the bibliomaniac replied : “Don’t you 
know the Bishop of Ely dines with me to day ?” At Exeter, 
a collection of medals was left lately at the death of the do- 
nor, with a paper, purporting that when such a person, who 
was a brother collector, should desire to examine them, he 
should be closely watched by two persons an each side of 
him! By some odd association, to steal books seems gene- 
rally to be thought no crime. 

An indulgence for the bibliomania, the taste for classing 
books, and the judgment shown in their various editions, are 
doubtless innocent pursuits, till carried to that excess which 
renders a man ridiculous. The owner becomes so deeply 
read in titles and indexes, that often he who had sufficient 
talents to form a catalogue, has conceived himself capeble 


. ‘of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16 Mary, and 52, 100, and 196, the re- 


as 






of adding to it a volur f his own. To these dui! posses. 
/sors of rich libraries, might hint, that the acquisition of 
the finest musical j nts does not make a musician, « 


| 


ing on the authority o Arago, an eminent French as. 
'tronomer :—If we place if a horizontal line the series of fig- 
\ures of which the law is®@vident: 

03 6 DB BM 4 26 192 

‘(each double the precedigg,) and afterwards add 4 to 

we shall have a series denoting the relative distances of the 
Planets from the Sun, thus i 

| «4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 
Mer. Ven. Earth, Mars, «..*..... Jupiter, Saturn, Uranug 
| If 10 represents the distance of the Earth, 4 will be that 


spective distances of Jupiter, Saturn,and Uranus. This law 


was known as far as 100, before the discovery of 


Uranus 


,and the distance being found to ¢orres affords a 
‘remarkable confirmation of its truth. it will be ¢ 
‘ed there is a deficiency of one term between Mars and J 
jter. This led philosophers to suspect the existence ¢ 
Planet at the distance required to fill gp the vacancy ; and 

' 1801, Piazzi, of Palermo, actually discovered one, whose of 
| bit was between those of Mars and Jupiter, and. nearly at 
ithe proportional distance of 28 from thé Sun, This ‘planet 
/ was named Ceres; and since that period three others have 
been found—Pallas, Juno, and Vesta—all of which have their 
orbits so near each other as to lead astronomers to believe 
that these are the fragments of a larger planet which had 
been shattered into pieces by some internal explosion, or the 
shock of a comet.— paper. . 


Tue Turkisn Lanavace.—No people have pretended to 
so much precision in their language as the Turks. ‘They 
have not only verbs active, passive, transitive, and recipro- 
cal, but also verbs co-operative, verbs meditative, verbe fre. 
quentative, verbs negative, and verbs impossible—and more- 
over, they have what are called verbs of opinion, and verbs 
of knowledge. The latter are used when the speaker means 
it to be understood that he speaks of his own sure knowl. 
edge, and is absolutely certain of what he asserts—the for- 
mer when he advances it only as what he thinks likely, or 
believes upon the testimony of others. 

r 

Constantine, when he was chosen Emperor, found seve- 
ral Christians in office; and issued an edict requiring them 
to renounce their faith, or quit their places. Most of them 
gave up their offices, to preserve their consciences—tut 
some cringed, and renounced Christianity. When the er 
'peror had thus made full proof of their dispositions ‘and c 
acters,he removed all who thus basely complied with his supe 
posed wishes, and retained the others; saying, “that those 
who would des@tt or deny their Divine Master, would desert; 
him, and were not worthy of his confidence,” , 


FonTeve.Le, when ninety-seven years of age, happened 
to be in company with the then young and beautiful wife of 
Helvetius, who had been married but a few weeks. Fuonte- 
nelle was always a great admirer of beauty, and he had been 
paying the bride many compliments, as refined as they were 
gallant. When the guests were sitting down at the tabie, 
| however, he passed her, and sat himself down, without per- 
ceiving her. “See, now,” said Madame Helvetius, * what 
dependence is to be put upon all your fine speeches; you 
pass on before, without looking at me!” “ Madame,” said 
the gallant old man, “if I had stopped to have looked at you, 
I could never have passed on.” 





Joun ‘Wixxes was once asked by a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, in a warm dispute upon religion, “Where was your 
religion, before Luther?” “Did you wash your face this 
morning ?” inquired the facetious alderman, “1 did, sir.”— 
“Then pray where was your face, before it was washed ?” 


Sir Harsotrie Grimson, the biographer of Sir George 
Croke, a Justice of King’s Bench in the reign of Charles |, 
dessribes him as being “in those times of conflagration more 
for the bucket than bellows, often pouring out the waters of 
his tears, to quench those beginning flames which others did 
ventilate.” 

Pyruacoras gave this excellent precept. “Choose al- 
ways the way that seems best; how rough soever it be.— 
Custom will render it easy and agreeable.” 

—_— = —————— 
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